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THE TOARA CEREMONY OF THE DIPPIL TRIBES 
OF QUEENSLAND 

By R. H. MATHEWS 

As no description of the To'-a-ra l ceremony of initiation has 
hitherto been published, I shall endeavor to give a brief account 
of it, gathered from the natives, in which the principal parts of 
the ceremonies are detailed with sufficient fulness, it is hoped, to 
enable comparison between this and similar rites in different parts 
of Australia. The country occupied by the people among whom 
the Toara is practised comprises the Queensland coast from Port 
Curtis to the New South Wales boundary, extending inland to 
include the valley of Dawson and upper Condamine rivers. The 
principal languages prevailing in this area are the Dippil, Tur- 
rubul, Kahbee, Goonine, Kurranga, Kanalloo, and others. I have 
given the name of the first-mentioned tribe to the whole group, 
as their language is the most widespread and best known. All 
these tribes are divided into four intermarrying sections known as 
Barrang, Banjoora, Bunda, and Terrawine'; the first two form 
a phratry called Karpeun, and the latter two constitute the 
Deeyajee phratry. 

When the headmen consider that there are a sufficient number 
of youths old enough to be admitted as men of the tribe, messen- 
gers are despatched to invite their neighbors — who will probably 
also have some boys of suitable age — to participate in the cere- 
monies. When a messenger arrives at his destination, he 
approaches the men's quarters about sunset, and, sitting down, 
commences tapping two boomerangs together, or a boomerang 

1 Also pronounced Do'-a-ra and Too'-a-ra in different parts of the district. 
''Australian Divisional Systems ; Journ. Roy. Soc. New South Wales, vol. xxxil, 
p. 82. 
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and a throwing-stick. When this is heard in the camp, all the 
men give the shout usual on the arrival of a stranger. The mes- 
senger again taps his boomerangs, which is answered as before. 
He repeats the tapping for the third time, and the men in the 
camp proceed a short distance toward him and light a fire. A 
few of the chief men then go to the messenger and invite him to 
come up to the fire. On his arrival there, the oldest man present 
says to him, employing the indirect form of speech used in connec- 
tion with secret matters, " You appear to have found something" 
— to which the messenger assents. " Where did you find it ? " is 
next asked, upon which he states the name of the hunting grounds 
of his own tribe, and proceeds to deliver the details of the mes- 
sage, accompanied by the sacred bullroarer, which is always 
used on these occasions. 

In summoning the tribe who are to act the part of liberating 
the novices from the men who have the custody of them in the 
bush, as later described, the messenger, in addition to the usual 
emblems of his mission, hands to the headman a small parcel, 
wrapped in tea-tree bark, consisting of a portion of a feather or of 
a porcupine's quill, a piece of an animal's skin, or the like, and 
tells him that the other part of it is hidden in the embankment 
bounding the Toara circle. 

While the several envoys are away assembling the neighboring 
tribes, the local mob is engaged in preparing the ground for the 
reception of their visitors. A clear, level spot is selected near the 
camp, and all the grass and rubbish removed from the surface. 
Around this space small logs and sticks ' are laid in the form of a 
circle, and are covered with loose earth, forming a low wall or 
embankment about 18 inches high. The space thus enclosed 
ranges from 70 to 100 feet in diameter, according to the number 
of people who are expected to attend. In a secluded locality 
about a quarter or half a mile away (the distance depending 



1 This way of building the embankment differs from that ordinarily employed in 
other communities, which consists of heaping up the loose earth only. 
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upon the character of the country), another round space is cleared 
and enclosed in the same way. Within this second circle two 
stumps, resembling those used in the goonaba enclosure of the 
Kamilaroi tribes, 1 are inserted in the ground. A small opening 
is left in the surrounding wall of either circle, and a narrow 
cleared pathway leads through the forest from one to the other. 
None of the trees is marked, either at the distal circle, or along 
the path. 

The preliminary performances at the main camp, the proce- 
dure on the arrival of the different strange tribes, and other 
routine matters so closely resemble corresponding portions of 
the ceremonial of other communities with which I have dealt, 
that they will not be described here. When the tribe to whom 
the portion of feather or other secret object has been sent has 
arrived at the Toara ring, the headmen commence to search for 
the other moiety, which is concealed somewhere in the earth and 
logs of which the embankment is composed. When it is found 
there is much rejoicing, and the men dance round the ring shout- 
ing the names of male and female genital organs, shady trees, hills, 
and some of the totems of their tribe. If the object has been 
hidden by covering it in such a way as to render the search for it 
unreasonably difficult, the tribe who are expected to discover it 
may quarrel with the local mob, which may result in a fight. 

On the eve of the day settled upon for taking charge of the 
novices who are awaiting initiation, all the people of both sexes 
move up close to the Toara ring, where they encamp for the 
night. Shortly after daylight next morning the novices are 
painted all over with red ocher and grease, and are placed sitting 
with their heads bowed, close to the embankment. Some small 
green bushes are then held for a few moments in the blaze of a 
fire, after which the leaves are pulled off, and whilst still warm 
are rubbed on the bodies of the novices. 

When all preparations have been completed, the men stand 

1 The Bora of the Kamilaroi Tribes ; Proc. Roy. Soc. Victoria, vol. ix, n. s., p. 143. 
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with their faces toward the farther ring and shout, and stamp 
with their feet, whereupon the mothers of the novices, who are 
carrying burning brands, step on top of the embankment, and 
throw the fire-sticks into the central part of the ring. The other 
women and some of the men throw burning sticks in the same 
way. The guardians now help the novices to their feet and con- 
duct them along the path toward the other enclosure. A num- 
ber of armed men then emerge from the scrub on one side, as if 
they were a strange tribe, and throw spears and boomerangs over 
the heads of the men and boys as they march along. 

On reaching the farther ring, the novices are placed standing 
in a row near the entrance, and are permitted to raise their eyes 
and observe two old men who are standing upon the stumps, 
before referred to, within the enclosure. The heads of the 
novices are again bent down, and they are led away by their 
guardians to a camp in the bush. The stumps are then pulled 
out of the ground and burnt by some of the men who remain 
behind for that purpose. It should be stated that as soon as the 
boys were taken away from the Toara circle, the women followed 
them for 50 or 100 yards. They then turned back and packed 
up all their movables, and, accompanied by some old men who 
had been instructed to remain with them, went away to another 
camping place some distance off. 

We must now return to the novices. At nightfall a con- 
venient camping place is reached, and a bough yard made for the 
boys, with green leaves strewn on the floor for them to sit or lie 
upon, accompanied by their guardians. The rest of the men, who 
are collectively called the kooringal, camp near by, and during the 
evening imitate different animals, some of which are the totems 
of those present, while others are connected with myths and 
superstitions current among the people. These performances are 
in the main analogous to what I have reported in other tribes. 

Next morning, or the day following, each novice is subjected 
to the extraction of one of his upper incisor teeth, the process 
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being substantially the same as that adopted in the punching out 
of a tooth in the Bunan ceremony previously described. 1 

The novices are taken out hunting with the men during the 
day, but as they are required to keep their hands shut, both in 
the camp and in the bush, the guardians open their hands and 
place a waddy or other weapon in them, when they are allowed 
to join in the pursuit of game. 

One day the kooringal take the novices into a place where 
there is very tall grass, or else a thick patch of scrub, or it may be 
near a deep gully or dry watercourse. Presently a whistling noise 
is heard, and also the rattling of weapons. The kooringal pretend 
they think it is a strange tribe coming to attack them, and pre- 
pare to fight. In a few minutes a considerable number of men, all 
in their war-paint, rise out of the long grass, or emerge from the 
scrub, or sally forth from their hiding place in the deep ravine, as the 
case may be, and running toward the men and novices, commence 
throwing spears. An apparently real encounter takes place, in 
which the novices participate, and after a while the strangers 
retreat and disappear. That afternoon the bullroarer is exhibited 
to the graduates, with the customary solemnities. A smaller 
implement, called bundandaba, resembling the moonibear a of the 
Wiradjuri tribes, is also shown to them. The bullroarer is rubbed 
on the penis and navel and also under the arms of each novitiate. 

Early next morning, in the vicinity of the camp, some men 
climb trees in which the top foliage is sufficiently dense to hide 
them, and shout in a clear, weird voice. These men represent the 
Deeyajee and Karpeun groups ; the men of the former occupy 
the trees on one side of the camp, and the latter ascend trees in 
the opposite direction. Several other men sit in a cleared piece 
of ground, the surface of which they beat with strips of bark held 
in the hand, and in this way make considerable noise. Every 
novice is brought out in rotation by his guardian, and after some 

1 The American Anthropologist, vol. IX, 1896, p. 338. 

2 Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., vol. XXV, p. 311. 
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deliberation among his kinsfolk, he receives a new name, by which 
he shall thenceforth be known by his fellows. As each boy is 
named, all the men give a shout, which is answered by the men in 
the tops of the nearby trees, giving the novices the impression that 
ancestral spirits are hovering about in the air. When a Deeyajee" 
boy is named, the men of that division up in the trees imitate the 
noise made by his totem, or that of some of his relatives — as 
the trumpeting of an emu, the song of a locust, the howling of a 
dingo, and so on. A Karpeun boy is next led forward and 
named, and the men in the trees on the opposite side of the 
camp imitate certain animals. The headmen say to one another, 
" Those ghosts have flown over there now," indicating a certain 
direction with the hand, to make the boys believe that the noise 
emanates every time from the same individuals, who pass through 
the air unseen from one side of the camp to the other. 

The remainder of the ceremony will be passed over as briefly 
as possible, because the procedure closely resembles correspond- 
ing parts of the ritual elsewhere described in detail. On arriving 
near the place to which the women had removed the camp, as 
above stated, the novices are met by their female relatives and 
are passed through a dense smoke caused by placing green boughs 
on a wood fire. They are then taken away into the single-men's 
quarters, where they remain for a period regulated by their age, 
but they generally have to pass through several Toaras before 
they are permitted to associate with the women or to take a wife. 

During this long sojourn in the bush, the graduates are taught 
a mystic language which is understood by none but those who 
have passed through the prescribed course of instruction. 1 Par- 
ticulars relating to the use of stercoraceous matter, the mythology 
of the tribe, the sacrifice of one or more men during the inaugural 
gathering, the restrictions relating to the eating of certain foods, 
and other matters, have already been given in other articles. 

1 The Burb&ng of the Wiradthuri Tribes ; Jour. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., vol. xxv. 
P- 3IO- 



